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THE RECENT DISCOVERY OF ROYAL MUMMIES 
AT THEBES. 

HE discoveries made at Thebes, by M. Loret, successor 
T to M. de Morgan as director-general of antiquities in 
Egypt, are of the highest importance. It is said that many 
years ago, when yet a student in the French Mission Archeo- 
logique at Cairo, he suspected the existence of the tomb of 
Amenhetep II. in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes, where hitherto, the earliest identified had been that of 
Amenhetep III. Now, M. Loret has found there, not only the 
sepulchre of Amenhetep II., grandfather of Amenhetep III., 
but also that of Thothmes III., father of Amenhetep II., and 
perhaps the greatest conqueror and builder-king in Egyptian 
history. The fortunate explorer has communicated a prelim- 
inary account of these discoveries to the Egyptian Institute at 
Cairo. The tomb of Amenhetep II., found on March &th, is 
cut in the rocky side of the valley, almost opposite to that of 
Rameses III. It contained so many royal mummies as almost 
to complete the tale of monarchs of the great Theban epoch, 
by filling the gaps in the sequence of kingly dead found in 
1881 at Deir-el-Bahri. In the tomb of Amenhetep II. were 
the bodies of himself, his son Thothmes IV, and his grandson, 
Amenhetep III., of Akhenaten, Sety II., Siptah, Setnekht (?), 
Rameses V, and of others too much injured to be as yet identi- 
fied. Coffin-lids and mummies had been much interchanged 
in ancient times. Thus the mummy of Amenhetep III. was 
covered with the lid belonging to the coffin of Sety II., and lay 
on the coffin of Rameses III.; but the mummy of Rameses III. 
was found at Deir-el-Bahri. 
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The mummy of Amenhetep II. lay in its own coffin, gar- 
landed with flowers. The coffin rested in a splendid sar- 
cophagus of alabaster, partly sunk in the floor of the sepulchral 
chamber. Without the chamber is a hall, the roof supported 
by columns and the walls decorated with a long solar text, as 
though a mighty yellow papyrus had been unrolled upon them. 

It is extremely remarkable and against all our expectations 
that the mummy of the great heretic Akhenten (Khuenaten) 
should be found associated with the mummies of orthodox 
kings. One would rather suppose that it would have been 
burnt by the restorers of Amen-worship when they so ruth- 
lessly eradicated his hersey and erased his name from the 
monuments. Queen Hatshepsut also fell under the ban of her 
successors, and her mummy has not been recovered. Nor has 
that of Merenptah, the supposed “Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 
Were his bones left in the Red Sea? With these two excep- 
tions we now have the complete series of the mummies of ail 
the chief monarchs of the great Theban period of Egyptian 
history. 

The tomb of Amenhetep II. was crowded with statuettes, 
funerary furniture and mummies, but everything of value had 
been removed in ancient times; even the gilding of the coffins 
had been scraped off. But evidences of human sacrifice have 
remained undisturbed; the body of a bound victim testifes to 
the truth of the representations on the walls of certain Theban 
tombs which depict the strangling of such victims in the course 
of funeral ceremonies. 

The tomb of Thothmes III., discovered on February 12th, at 
a spot about 100 metres beyond that of Amenhetep II., was 
comparatively empty. His mummy was at Deir-el-Bahri, but 
two well-preserved mummies remained in one of the chambers 
of his tomb and may be those of wife and daughter. There 
was also some little furniture, and fine mythological paintings 
remain on the walls. F. Ly. Grirritu. 


EXCAVATIONS AT DENDERAH. 


LECTURE delivered by Professor Petrie, at University 
College, London, on May roth, enables a recent reference 
in this journal to the results of his work at Denderah to be 
supplemented. Of these results it may at once be said that, 
while they have yielded no startling information, they enlarge 
a correct previous knowledge in so many directions, the total 
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addition to science and to the equipment of museums, must 
be regarded as highly satisfactory. This is particularly the 
case in respect of sepulchral architecture. 

Now that the cemetery of Denderah, the ancient Tentyra or 
Ant, has been thoroughly worked through, it has yielded up its 
history in valuable, if scanty and uncertain payments. The 
graves, with only one important exception (a fine stela of one 
Abu Suten, of late in the 3rd dynasty ), begin with the middle 
of the 6th dynasty, and this with apparent suddeness. The 
mastabas of the princess of Ant being among the earliest dated 
remains. ‘These carry us probably to the 7th dynasty, but un- 
fortunately at this point, exact data fail,and though the graves 
may belong to intermediate times, nothing allows of fixity till 
we reach the 11th dynasty, which is announced by the character 
of the inscriptions and burials, as well as by the cartouche of 
a Menhuhotep. Then a significant break occurs in the testi- 
mony. Not one of the names characteristic of the 12th dynasty 
appears, and, except for a few occurrences, which may be termed 
accidental, the cemetery, and consequently the town of Den- 
derah, seems to have been well nigh abandoned for nearly two 
millenniums. In the period of the later Egyptian dynasties, 
burials again occur, some being those of persons of a certain 
rank, whose massive sandstone sarcophagi lay in large subter- 
ranean chambers. Two good stelae of this date are found. 
With the days of the Ptolemies, the importance of Denderah 
definitely revived. To this the graves witness as well as the 
temple, a large part of the r1th dynasty cemetery having been 
reused for the excavation of hundreds of underground vaults, 
in which mummies were laid by tens and twenties under protec- 
tion of glaze amulets. To these later periods must be assigned 
in the main, the cult and preservation of sacred animals, as 
evidenced by the interments of sacred cows in the corridors of 
the mastabas and of smaller mummied animals in the cata- 
comb tunnels. 

The fortunes of Denderah must of course be mirrored in 
this history of its cemetery, but we seek in vain the fuller 
meaning of the prosperities and adversities with which it seems 
to have met. One important piece of evidence is gained from 
the appearance here of the same class of tombs from the 4th 
to the 11th dynasties. The continuity in forms of burial points 
to the absence of great racial eruptions and changes. This 
with other contributory data, has led Professor Petrie to with- 
from the provisional theory that his “ New Race” represents a 
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draw Libyan invasion between the 7th and 11th dynasties, and 
to see in it the prehistoric population of Egypt. 

The stones of the mastabas show us a series of five of the 
rulers of the town during the dynasty. Of these, Prince Mena 
is the earliest ; for a panel and the doors of his painted sarco- 
phagus show him to have lived under Pepy I, Merenra, and 
Pepy II. “Mena.” The name is important ; it had not hitherto 
been known except as that of the founder of the Egyptain 
monarchy. This is the first occurence of the name of Mena 
and adds proof, scarcely needed since last year, of the tradi- 
tional first king of Egypt. The fine stela from his mastaba has 
been left in the Ghizeh museum. Prince Adu was apparently 
successor of Prince Mena, as the fragments of a fresco in his 
mastaba chamber name him keeper of the pyramids of Pepy I 
and II. The other two princes whose names and titles have 
been rescued from oblivion are Merra (also called Merager) 
and Beb. In his stone sarcophagus, the lid and interior of 
which are covered with religious texts in minute hieroglyphs, 
the latter has made us a bequest, which, for amount of unique 
material or earliness of recension, promise to compare with 
the important literary discoveries of Egypt. 

A feature of the mastabas of Denderah is the complete 
absence of those serdabs which are so characteristic of the 
cemeteries of Memphis. Consequently Xa statues were lack- 
ing, save for a sitting figure of Adu I, in limestone, found half 
way down the well, and two small though good, examples of 
11th dynasty work. One of the latter, representing one Atsa, 
was buried in the clay wall of the underground chamber. 

The first mastabas of Denderah are of brick and are orna- 
mented on the eastern face with a running inscription in stone 
and with vertical recessed grooves at intervals. These repre- 
sented false doors, since over each of them an inscribed stone 
drum and panel were originally fixed. The tomb of Merro had 
as many as thirty such recesses. In several cases the mastaba 
had on its north side a large courtyard, from which a turning 
stairway led to the top, where, according to Professor Petrie, 
offerings were probably made, and possibly Xa statues were 
placed. In the mastaba of Adu I, an arched tunnel ran steeply 
down from this place to the sepulchral chamber underground, 
which in this case was cruciform and lined with slabs roughly 
sculptured and painted. Where this tunnel met the spacious 
wall, it ended in an imposing and perfect brick archway of four 
courses. Both arch and lined vault are the earliest known. 
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This strange construction which seems to imitate internal ar- 
rangement of the pyramids, occurs with variations in the 
tombs of the three succeeding princes. Although the sculptors’ 
work which this cemetery has yielded is often poor and some- 
times execrable, exceptions occur. Some panels of Mena have 
hieroglyphs finely cut in the boldest possible relief, and there 
is work of the 11th dynasty which has much merit, some of it 
even recalling the art of the Old Kingdom. Much of this later 
stone, strange to say, was found, broken or complete, amongst 
the material with which the tombstones were refilled. Besides 
the peculiar maze of brick catacombs, the cemetery contains a 
rock cut tomb of one Antefager, the facade of which was made 
by cutting deep into the rising ground. It includes a long 
portico with nine square pillars of living rock, a gallery at 
right angles and three chambers at the still lower depth, 
thus suggesting the later tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 

Some strange caches of temple furniture fell to the profit of 
the explorers, One contained beautiful fluted vases of ham- 
mered bronze, known before only from pictures of the 18th 
dynasty and by similar examples from Troy. Another has 
verified the monuments by giving us a spouted libation vase 
of Rameses II, and an incense burner, the exact counterpart 
of that with which the King performs ritual on temple walls. 
Deposits of broken glaze and glass of New Kingdom date and 
Roman periods reveal a practise of carefully interring even 
the fragments of sacred utensils, when they were deemed past 
use. 

To be just to ancient civilization, piety, and impiety, it may be 
added that nearly all the graves had been plundered at least 
once. How soon after burial this might take place is shown 
by the mastaba of Adu I, where a subterranean tunnel had 
been driven unerringly from without, into the very side of the 
sarcophagus. 

N. pe G. Davies. 

London. 


JENSEN’S HITTITE DECIPHERMENTS. 


O*, of the most puzzling questions of oriental archeology, 
has been “ who were the Hittites?” The Bible account 


distinguishes two groups of population to which it gives the 
designation Hittite. The first of these are the Hittites of the 
South, a branch of the Canaanites, belonging to that branch 
of the Hamitic stock which dwelt between Zidon and Gaza, 
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and as far inlandas Hamath. They are established in Pales- 
tine in the time of Abraham, who bought of the sons of Heth 
at Hebron, the cave in which he buried Sarah. Esau took two 
of his wives from the neighboring Hittites. The Hittites of 
the North were an important people, and their country is 
called in the Bible “the land of the Hittites.” Solomon had 
commercial dealings with “all the Kings of the Hittites,” and 
there was evidently a country large enough to send forth its 
armies to the help of foreign kings. The monuments of the 
Hittites are to be found all along the lines of the two military 
high-roads which run through Asia Minor from east to west, 
and centered in the district where the ruins of the Hittite city 
of Boghaz Keni and the palace of Eyuk may still be seen. 

Up to the present time we are ignorant of the language or 
languages which they spoke. It was certainly not Semitic, as 
the hundreds of names that have come to us do not yield a 
Semitic stymology. Sayce has considered the language as not 
Indo-European, but conjectures, from the evidence of proper 
names, that the language of the Vannic cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is that to which it was nearest allied. Lenormant has 
also called attention to the resemblence of Hittite to the lan- 
guage of the Vannic inscriptions (proto-Armenian), of which 
Georgian is the best living example. Efforts have been made 
to find a key in the Mayan or Peruvian of America, and also 
in the Japanese. In 1871 Dr. J. A. Johnson considered this 
writing to have been invented by the Assyrians, the Egyptians 
or the Hebrews; and, in this direction, more lately Captain 
Conder has sought a connection between the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs and the most ancient hieroglyphs of Egypt. Dr. Wm. 
Hayes Ward, 1873, pointed out the Cypriote syllabary as show- 
ing the closest resemblance, and he also drew up a list of char- 
acters possessing formal correspondence in the two systems of 
writing. 

Yet, up to the present time, we must admit that thus far 
only a very few characters are plausibly identified, and no 
sentence has been read, nor even a proper name. Prof. Sayce 
says that he has tried every possible and impossible combina- 
tion that has come to his mind, and that, until we can discover 
a bilingual text of some length, we shall not be able to read 
any connected Hittite text phonetically; although, thanks to 
the employment of ideograms, it may be possible to get a good 
idea of the signification of an inscription. Menant, Ball, and 
Halevy have ascertained the meaning of the characters for “I” 
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and “am,” after occuring at the beginning of inscriptions, 
while Peiser recognized another sign frequently met with in 
Hittite texts as a “ divider.” 

When in May, 1892, Peiser published his first attempt at de- 
ciphering Hittite inscriptions, Professor Jensen reviewed the 
book, and having exploded Peiser’s theory, he published as the 
result of his own first study of the Hittite inscriptions, two 
articles in the Sunday School Times, and an article contributed 
to Vol. 48 of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, in which he gave a general analysis of the con- 
tents of these inscriptions, and determined several phonetic 
values successfully. Prof. Sayce, however, says that “ unfortun- 
ately, I cannot say that it is more successful than those that have 
preceded it.” Prof. Sayce adds, “the fact is the insufficiency 
of our materials, and the uncertainty of the reading of much 
that we possess, make the phonetic decipherment of the Hittite 
texts impossible. . . . . That so keen-sighted and well- 
equipped a philologist as Prof. Jensen should have failed, is 
but a further proof of the hopelessness of the task.” 

In the Sunday School Times of July 2, Prof. Hilprecht has an 
interesting article on Prof. Jensen’s decipherments. He says 
that it will always remain to be regretted that the language 
employed in these fundamental essays of Prof, Jensen’s was 
very heavy and partially obscure; that the rich material was 
not well sifted and disposed, and that the whole subject was 
presented in a rather unattractive and indigestible form. 
Prof. Hilprecht says that these deplorable defects do not just- 
ify the incomprehensible attitude of European and American 
scholars towards Jensen’s work. Instead of an expected vigor- 
ous and critical discussion of the important problem, instead 
of a thorough study and dissection of all the results obtained 
by competent men, an almost death-like silence followed, most 
disappointing to the author, and seriously reflecting upon the 
Egyptologists, Assyriologists, and specialists of early Indo- 
European languages of our present age. In Europe, only 
Schwally, and particularly Reckendorf, who submitted Jen- 
sen’s book to a critical examination in the German Journal of 
Assyriology, identified themselves openly with the new de- 
ciphering, while Néldeke and Justi stood faithfully by Jensen’s 
side with their ripe scholarship and solid advice. 

In America, Prof. Hilprecht was the only one who took pains 
to really study the new theory, and who had the courage to 
declare in public his sure conviction of the correctness of Jen- 
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sen’s method and principal results, including his claim for a 
relation of the Hittite language with Old Armenian. Prof. 
Jensen has devoted three more years of arduous labor to elab- 
orating and applying the principles of his deciphering. New 
inscriptions were carefully studied and they attested to the 
validity of his system. In 1897, he published the result of his 
discoveries in a book of 255 pages, entitled, “ Hittites and 
Armenians.” Prof. Hilprecht gives a synopsis of the chapters 
of the work, and says that the book of Prof. Jensen’s is a mas- 
terpiece of patient labor, thorough investigation and brilliant 
logical reasoning. The five full years which its author has 
needed in order to obtain the remarkable results here sub- 
mitted are well invested. Notwithstanding the many ques- 
tions still remaining to be answered, Jensen has restored to 
humanity the first pages of a long-lost chapter of early history. 
A stately building will gradually arise on the solid founda- 
tions which he has laid. Grotefend and Champollion at the 
beginning of this century forced the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persia and the hieroglyhs of Egypt to give up their long- 
guarded secrets. Jensen’s deciphering at the close of the 
same century, while less important in its final results, will be 
even more remarkable than the discoveries of those two 
scholars for the ingenious manner in which it was accom- 
plished. 

Prof, Jensen is a young German Assyriologist, and is well- 
known as the able successor of Wellhausen in the chair of 
Semitic languages in the University of Marburg. The most 
Startling theory that he has advanced is “ The Hittite language 
is a Indo-European language, with especially close relations to 
the Armenian of to-day, or perhaps, more exactly, its ancestor.” 
This theory is fully set forth in the fourth and longest chapter 
of Prof. Jensen’s book, and he has stated clearly and fully the 
ascertained results of the grammar and lexicon of the Hittite 
inscriptions. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE accounts which have been given of the Haviran by 

Dr. Gottleib Schummacher are very interesting and im- 
portant. His book, “ Across the Jordan,” published in 1886, 
showed him to be a well equipped traveller, able from his long 
residence in Haifa, to deal with the natives, and by his skill as 
a draughtsman to make sketches of ruins and inscriptions. 
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From the first he has done his work thoroughly, ‘not satis- 
fied until he had given an accurate map of the district tra- 
versed. In 1889 his book of the “ Jaulan” was published, and 
again we havea most satisfactory account, with map, intinerary, 
list of places, engravings and sketches. The same year “ Abila 
of the Decapolis”” was issued in the same style, and this was 
followed in 1890 by “Northern Ajlun,” and that in 1895 by 
“ Pella.” 

The final work of Dr. Schummacher thus far, “ Southern 
Bashan,” has made a first appearance in the Journal of the 
German Palestine Society, where it fills some hnndred and 
sixty pages. A very clear map is given, and there is every 
evidence that the journey was made as profitable as the previous 
ones to that side of the Jordan have been. All this has appar- 
ently been done at the traveller’s own expense, and he has 
certainly spared no pains to make his trip as instructive as 
possible. It is to be hoped that he will also give his narrative 
in English, as he did with the “ Jaulan,” which first appeared 
in the German Journal. 

It be may said here that the commercial value of the recent 
journey is great, because it shows that there is a large wheat- 
growing district within easy reach of Damascus, and one 
which may decidedly promote the restoration of the{land to 
prosperity. The further fact that the ruins on that eastern side 
have been so much less disturbed than on the western renders 
them more valuable in the eyes of archaeologists. 

This reference of Dr. Schummacher’s unselfish service 
brings me to speak of the great good done to our cause by the 
recent visit to this country of Dr. Bliss. He had only a brief time 
to stay, but he made the most of it, giving lectures at Cam- 
bridge, Hartford, New Haven, Amherst, New ’York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and elsewhere, and exciting a needed enthu- 
siasm. Unfortunately some delay in the production of his 
book on Jerusalem prevented his being accompanied by it, but 
the plain story of what he had done, presented with a few 
slides was sufficient, as is evident from the contributions re- 
ceived, to open the eyes of many people to the good work. No 
other lecturer can ever take the place of the explorer as he 
tells publicly and privately of his experiences, and no advertis- 
ment of the work is equal to the personal presence of the man 
of action showing by speech and bearing that he is well 
adapted to his work. Dr. Bliss has made many new friends 
who will follow his labors with substantial interest. 
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A word of praise to the living, leads up to a tribute to the 
the dead. The French liner La Burgogne, carried down Rev. 
Walter G. Webster, a young Episcopal clergyman of Provi- 
dence, R. I., our honorary secretary for that State, and the only 
man whom I have been able to regard as a possible succes- 
sor if anything should oblige me to give up my position. I 
first knew Mr. Webster in 1892, when he had recently returned 
from a journey in Palestine. He was then a college graduate 
who had not determined upon a profession, and had studied 
Palestine very thoroughly. He cheerfully undertook a local 
secretaryship and was very faithful in it. Gradually the plan 
of a clerical life developed in his mind, but he was as always 
very modest about it and ready to be set aside as unfit if that 
must be. In this humility was his strength, and, having com- 
pleted his studies, he was made assistant at St. Stephen’s 
church in Providence, and had been only recently ordained. 
He was going abroad for a needed rest, being not a strong 
man, when he was called hence. We need such spotless young 
men of high quality, who revere the office which they fill and 
so exalt it. This Palestine work draws people together as in a 
crusade, and I had been much benfietted by Walter Webster's 
honest scholarship and christian faithfulness. Would that 
the fund had more like him, for it needs them. 

THEODORE F. WRriGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

P.S.—The firman for excavations at Gath, the home of 
Goliath, now known as Tell-es-Safi, has been granted and will 
be utilized at once, as preparations had been made in advance. 
As the expenses will be about five hundred dollars a month, 
it is hoped that subscribers will renew promptly and that new 


ones may be gained. 
of a 8 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND EXHIBITION. 


R. Petrie’s discoveries at Denderah this winter have 

been almost entirely of the early period of the VIth 

and VIIth dynasties, and of the late Ptolemaic and Roman 
times. 

Amongst the finds of the early period, two quaint pot- 
tery jars attract the attention of all visitors. They repre- 
sent mourners, one weeping, the other tearing the hair. The 
expression and gestures of grief being remarkably rendered. 
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The chief pieces of sculpture are the inscribed slabs. The 
hieroglyphs in some cases are carved in unusually high relief, 
in others they are incised. These slabs are from the tombs of 
the great princes of Denderah, Mena, Adu, and Merra, whose 
great mastabas are wonderful monuments of the architecture 
of that dark period. 

Statues and statuetts appear to have been unfashionable 
at Denderah, as only two were found, one of which is exhibited 
here. It isasmall group of two seated figures, Mentuhotep, 
son of Bebta, and his wife Nefermesut, daughter of Hepy. 
The head of the man was broken off and lost in ancient times, 
but the woman’s figure is quite perfect and is a good specimen 
of the fine workmanship and delicate finish of an Egyptian 
artist. 

The Ptolemaic and Roman remains are unusually inter- 
esting. The large find of blue-glaze amulets, coarse but 
effective, is very important in the history of amulets, as we are 
now able to trace their modifications and changes through 
almost the whole period of Egytian history, from the Vth 
dynasty down to the Roman times. 

The gorgeously colored glass—both mosaics and cylinders 
—are also Roman or late Ptolemaic. The cylinders, of red, 
blue, and turquois glass, are of peculiar interest as it is pos- 
sible they may have been lamps. No Egyptian lamps have 
been found hitherto, and the method of lighting subterranean 
chambers and passages still remins a mystery. 

Among the curiosities of Denderah was a cemetery of 
animals where thousands of little mumified bodies were buried. 
Dogs in particular were very numerous, so much so that in the 
latest times no other animals seem to have been buried there. 
The dogs are of all sizes, and were probably the up-standing 
smooth-haired dogs so common still in the East. 

Many small objects are shown in the exhibition, but space 
forbids the mention of more than afew. Several sets of the 
winged scarab and four genii of the dead are of the XXVIth 
dynasty, and show clearly the delicate, detailed workmanship 
of that period. The bronze objects are also of importance, 
and are of various periods. 

And last but not least is the fine collection of Roman 
coins, all in perfect condition. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Professor Georg Mortiz Ebers, the well-known Egyptologist, 
died at Tutzing, near Munich, Bavaria, August 8th. 

Georg Mortiz Ebers united in himself the qualities of a dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist and of a popular historical novelist. 
Professor Ebers was born in Berlin, Germany, March 1, 1837. 
His father, a banker, died before the birth of his son, and the 
son received his early instruction from his mother, and subse- 
quently studied in Fribel’s school at Keilhau. Later he at- 
tended the gymnasiums of Kottbus and Quedlinberg, and 
finally matriculated at the University of Gittingen as a student 
of law in 1856. But serious illness two years later obliged him 
to relinquish jurisprudence and take up the study of philology 
and classic and Oriental archeolgy. In 1859, he attended the 
University of Berlin, where he devoted several years to the 
study of Egyptian languages and paleontology. 

Completely recovered from his illness, he now visited several] 
of the larger European museums, where he revelled in the 
magnificent collections of antiquities. Returning to Germany 
in 1865, he became a lecturer at the University of Jena, a place 
which he retained until 1868, when we was appointed professor 
of the Egyptian languages and archeology. In 1869 he made 
an extensive journey in Egypt, Nubia and Arabia, by way of 
Spain and Northern Africa, whence he returned to the father- 
land, after an absence of fourteen months, to accept the 
professorship of Egyptology at the University of Leipsic, a 
place he occupied till his retirement in 1889. Apart from his 
scientific services, his thesis on obtaining the doctorate “On 
‘the Twenty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty,” and his larger work on 
“Egypt and the Book of Moses,” and his “Scientific Journey 
to Egypt,” 1869-’79, were the cause of his promotion to that 
chair. 

The winter of 1872-73 again found him in Egypt, where he 
made several valuable discoveries, of which the scroll known 
as the Papyrus Ebers was the most important, and deserves 
especial mention. A complete description and interpretation 
of this celebrated papyrus appeared in two volumes in 1872 
and made its discoverer famous. Although its contents relate 
to medical subjects, it is important on account of the insight it 
gives into the language of the ancient Egyptians. 

In 1877, Professor Ebers had a severe attack of paralysis, 
which prevented him from walking. To this illness the further 
development of his literary activity is mainly attributable, for 
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since the state of his health incapacitated him from pursuing 
more serious studies, he sought and obtained a means of 
recreation and agreeable occupation in imaginative composi- 
tion. This was the origin of “Uarda; a Romance of Ancient 
Egypt,” his second work of fiction, following “An Egyptian 
Princess,” the former appearing in 1877, and the latter in 1864. 

His other novels include “Homo Sum” (1878), “The Sisters” 
(1880), “ The Emperor and the Burgomaster’s Wife” (1881), 
“Only a Word” (1883), “Serapis” (1885), “Margery” (1889), 
‘Per Aspera”’ (1892), “Cleopatra” (1894), “In the Fire of the 
Forge” (1895), “In the Blue Pike” (1896), “ Barbara Blomberg” 
(1897), and “Arachne” (1898). 

But Ebers did not devote the latter years of his life alto- 
gether to the writing of romances. Among his later works 
on Oriental subjects were “Through Goshen to Sinai” (1872), 
“Egypt; Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque” (1878), and 
“Palestine; Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque” (1881), 
written in collaboration with Guthe. He also published in 
1886, “Lorenz Alma-Tadema; His Life and Work.” In 1893, 
an English translation of his autobiography appeared, with 
the title, “Story of My Life.” 


PETRA. 


Oh, thou once mighty ! on whose sculptured brow, 
There lies the desolation of a past, 
Wherein, oblivion around thee cast, 
Unknown, forgotten of the world wert thou. 
As in thy prime, so lovely art thou now, 
A rock-cut gem deep set in ramparts vast 
Of circling hills; a radiance still thou hast, 
To which e’en time’s relentless touch must bow. 


A city thou when Moses talked with God, 

And now, one vast and rock-strewn, silent plain, 
Whereon no man nor living thing may rest, 

Thy crumbling courts where beauty’s feet have trod, 
Thy dustless tombs wherein thy kings have lain, 

Lit by the glory of the crimsoning west. 


Before the advent of the Aryan or Semitic races, philo- 
logists, like Lenormont, Oppert, Schmidt and others, held that 
there was a Turanian civilization which preceded the Semitic 
civilization of Babylon and Nineveh, and that the cuneiform 
letters were invented by this Turanian race, and that remnants 
of their literature have been preserved in what is called the 
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Sumerian language. Hommel (Die Sumero—Akkaden, ein 
altaisches Volk), maintains that there is a strong affinity be- 
tween the Sumerian and the Altaic. Oppert maintains that 
the Sumerian was so vigorous that it was long the official lan- 
guage of the kings of Babylonand Nineveh, and that it may yet 
be found on many inscriptions, over against Assyrian text, in 
the manner of translation and commentary. Hincks gave the 
name Akkadian to this language, but Oppert takes Akkadian 
to be absolutely synonymous with Assyrian, both simply im- 
plying the Semitic speech of Nineveh and Babylon, the lan- 
guage of the third column of the Achemenidean cuneiform 
inscriptions, and calls that the language of the race that pre- 
ceded the Semites and Sumerian. The champions of the 
Sumerian theory assume that the language disappeared at a 
certain crisis, but that the so-called Turanian priests carefully 
preserved it in the practice of their religion. 

Some scholars have denied the existence of that language, 
which is markedly agglutinative, and of which several philol- 
ogists have written the grammar; it has been represented as 
an error in the deciphering, as a form, either archaic or sym- 
bolical, hieratic, so to speak, of ordinary Assyrian. One of the 
chief opponents of the Sumerian theory was M. Halevy (Odser- 
vations Critiques sur les pretendus Tourantens de la Babylon) 
who endeavored to show that Sumerian has nothing in com- 
mon with the Uralo-Altaic family, from which its phonetic 
system differs widely, while its roots have neither the same 
form nor the same use. He shows that the pronouns have 
nothing in common, that the conjugation is constructed on 
essentially different conditions, and that the two vocabularies 
do not bear serious comparison. F 

There has recently been published in Leipzig, a pamphlet of 
forty pages by F. H. Weissbad, entitled Zur Losung der 
Sumertschen Frage, which gives an excellent idea of the 
present state of the so-called Sumerian or Sumero-Akkadian 
question. The author gives an exhaustive history of the 
problem, adding his own views on the impossibility of denying 
the existence of a Sumerian language, which isstill rejected by 
Dr. Halevy. He arrives at the conclusion that the name 
“Sumerian ” for that language, preposed by Dr. Oppert, is by 
far the best, and, at the end of his interesting investigations, 
refutes the various attempts that have been made to compare 
the Sumerian with other languages, such as Chinese, Turkish, 
or the Egyptian. 
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At the recent annual meeting of the Archeological School 
of America, Professor Wright, reporting for the Joint Commit- 
tee of the Council and of American School of Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine, presented an interesting statement 
in writing from Professor J. Henry Thayer, who first proposed 
the establishment of the school. The council by vote ex- 
pressed its approval of the proposals of the Joint Committee, 
authorized the Executive Committee of the Council to effect 
the union of the proposed school with the institute upon con- 
ditions similar to those under which the schools at Athens and 
in Rome were affiliated with the institute, and agreed, if this 
union was effected, to guarantee to the school in Palestine aid 
to the amount of $500 for the year 1899-1900. 


The proposal to renew the contract with owners of property 
in the vicinity of the great inscription at Gortyna in Crete, 
conferring rights of excavation, was not accepted. A sum not 
to excess $1,250 was voted for the publication of the excava- 
tions at the Argive Herzeum. 

The applications for places in Professor Dérpfeld’s tour in 
Greece in the spring were so numerous that the members of 
the school were unable to obtain admission. In this emer- 
gency, Professor Norton consented to conduct the party 
through Greece. In the excavations at Corinth, the director 
has had this year in all about $3,300, including $1,060 raised 
by the institute last year. These excavations, which are not 
concluded, have brought to light extensive and interesting un- 
derground passages, apparently connected with the spring 
Pirene, and several objects of interest, among which is a lintel 
with the inscription “Synagogue of the Hebrews.” Two- 
thirds of the imposing fagade have been laid bare. 


The committee voted that the letterpress of the Herzeeum 
publication should be limited to two volumes, neither to ex- 
ceed 500 pages with not more than 125 plates. The letterpress 
and plates are to be manufactured in the United States under 
the editorial care and supervision of Professor Waldstein, but 
in the immediate charge of Dr. J. C. Hoppin and an advisory 
committee. The cost of this publication is not to exceed 
$5,000. 


The interesting article in this number of Bisiia, by Mr. 
Griffith, describes the opening of the tomb of Amenhetep I], 
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king of the eighteenth dynasty, who reigned some 1500 B. C. 
The memory of Amenhetep is intact, and with it are found the 
memories of Thothmes IV, Amenhetep III, Setnekht, Sety II, 
who is supposed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and 
Rameses IV, Rameses VI, and Rameses VIII, who reigned 
between 1500 and 1150 B.C. This is the first time that the 
body of an Egyptian king has been found retained in the tomb 
prepared for him. While the valuable objects had been thous- 
ands of years ago taken from the tomb, it is itself in perfect 
preservation ; the paintings are as fresh as if made yesterday, 
andthe sarcophegi and chaplets of flowers in the best condition. 
One curious thing is that in the first chamber of the tomb was 
found the body of a man bound on a richly painted boat, his 
arms and feet tied with cords, a gag in his mouth, and wounds 
in his breast and head; and in the next chamber three other 
bodies of people who had been violently killed. It it believed 
that these bodies represent human sacrifices offered at the time 
of a royal burial. 


Professor Max Miiller has borne testimony to the great loss 
which Sanskrit scholarship has suffered by the sad death of 
Dr. Johann George Buehler, who was drowned in the lake of 
Julich on Good Friday. Dr. Buehler was Professor at Sanskrit 
at the University of Vienna, a post which which he accepted 
after fifteen years spent in India as Professor at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. He discovered an immense number 
of valuable manuscripts, coins, inscriptions of which educa-. 
tional use was made by the Indian Government, and edited the 
Bombay series of Sanskrit Texts, and Digest of Hindoo Law, 
besides writing a Primer of Sanskrit and other educational 
works. He had a share also in the preparation of the “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” and his most recent work was “ Grundriss 
Der Indo-Arischen Philologie,” a résumé of all that is known of 
of all that is known of Indian literature, religion, archeology, 
laws, coins, etc. Professor Max Miieller says: 


“There was hardly a subject connected with Indian philology 
on which he had not thrown new light. His chief interest was 
centered on historical questions, and on the historical develop- 
ment of the Indian alphabets as preserved on coins, inscrip- 
tions, and ancient manuscripts, he was at present, the highest 
authority. Much more was expected from his pen, for he died 
in the midst of his work.” 
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Mr. Vincent Smith, C. S., and Dr. Vost, two leading Indian 
Buddhist scholars, are about to publish their recent discoveries 
in connection with the early history of Buddhism, and particu- 
larly of Gautama-Budda, founder of that faith, Mr. Smith 
and Dr. Vost have made important researches in India in 
connection with the birthplace and home of Buddha, and the 
Royal Asiatic Society will publish the details of their discov- 
eries. These have been made in the Nepaul /erai, on the 
borders of Oudh. 


The English translation of the Mahabharata made by Pandit 
Kissari Mohan Ganguli, the Sanskrit scholar, occupied that 
learned man thirteen years, and he has had no reward for his 
for his labors and is now old. A petition asking the British 
Government for a pension for him has been signed by many of 
the most distinguished men in the kingdom. 


It is a well-known fact that astronomy has often proved to 
be a valuable help for the historical sciences. Many a date in 
ancient history has been settled by figuring out the time of a 
solar or lunar eclipse that may have been mentioned in con- 
nection with it. Recently this method has been applied to the 
chronology of the Assyrians. On a tablet preserved in the 
museum in Constantinople there is found a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion in which the statement is made that King Samassumukin, 
“in view of the fatally significant lunar eclipse, which occurred 
on the fifteenth of Shebat, was filled with fear and anxiety.” 
Now, the German scholar, G. K. Ginzel, has computed all the 
solar and lunar eclipses back to that period; and by making 
use of these computations, the Berlin Assyriologist, Dr. Leh- 
mann, has concluded that this eclipse took place on the seven- 
teenth of February, 664, B. C. 


Interesting examinations have recently been made on the 
composition of the bread of the ancient Egyptians, by Privy 
Councillor, Dr. Wittmark, in Berlin, in the Egyptian museum 
of that city, where bread of this kind has been preserved. 
This bread turns out to have been made of roughly ground 
barley flour ; and this is of some interest as it confirms the 
view advanced from other sides and for other reasons, namely, 
that the cultivation of barley antedated that of wheat. 
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Too little attention has been paid to the Arameans of Damas- 
cus by Biblical students. They stand next to the Babylonians 
and Assyrians in their influence upon the history and the 
religion of Israel, in this respect far outweighing the Egyp- 
tians. They are distinguished among their own race as being 
the only Aramean community that ever founded a powerful 
monarchy. They more than once brought Israel to the verge 
of destruction. They profoundly, even though indirectly, 
affected the course of Revelation itself, by furnishing the occa- 
sions and determining the character of much of the prophetic 
ministration. We should like to know what sort of people they 
were as individuals, if it were only because the Bible writers 
are so much interested in them. Our curiosity is partly satis- 
fied by the glimpses that we have of the life and character of 
one of their great generals and courtiers, “ Naaman the Syrian.” 
His story indeed is one of the most interesting and remarkable 
of all Eastern biographies. We wonder how it could happen 
that an alien and a hereditary foe of Israel could bring himself 
to beg or accept the services of a Hebrew. Still more do we 
wonder how the adherent of a rival religion could persuade 
himself that any possible good could come to him through the 
mediation of a prophet of the inexorable Jehovah. Such trust 
in a foreign deity was something quite exceptional in ancient 
Oriental history, though we have a very interisting account, 
from a time long preceeding that of Naaman, of an Egyptian 
princess who was sent all the way to Babylon to be treated for 
a dangerous disease. What specially interests us in Naaman 
in his courtesy, his gratitude, and his touching solicitude not 
to offend against the claims of his national religion while ren- 
dering homage to the God whose power had enlisted his 
adoration. We wonder whether he succeeded in maintaining 
the altar upon the “ two mules’ burden of earth” from Jehovah's 
land !—Prof. J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL. D.,in Zhe Homitletic 
Review for July. 


It has been known for some months past that the most start- 
ling discovery in Egypt within recent times was made last 
winter by Mr. Quibell. But the secret of all its details has 
been jealously guarded. No one has been able to draw the 
discoverer out. A prominent Paris scholar succeeded in ob- 
taining a few photographs. French and German Egypto- 
logists succeeded in getting on the track of small bits of in- 
formation. The English authorities who were in possession of 
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the chief material were not allowed to write on the subject. 
The first real report of the discovery has been prepared by 
Professor W. Max Miiller, and it appears in the Sunday School 
Times of July 30. Dr. Miiller went to London to examine such 
squeezes and photographs as were available, then to Paris to 
interview the French Egyptologists, then to Germany on a 
similar mission. 

The place explored by Mr. Quibell, who works in the inter- 
est of the Egypt Research Account, is near el Kab in Upper 
Egypt. Here he discovered an old temple and a wonderful 
monument in the shape of a hawk, more than two feet high, 
made of hammered gold laid over wood and bronze. The 
weight of the gold is over eighty English sovereigns, so that it 
represents the largest piece of gold ever found in Egypt. But 
the prehistoric antiquities found at this place are much more 
precious for science. Over one hundred sculptured “mace- 
heads,” bowls, etc., were found in one trench; another was 
filled more with statuettes. Says Dr. Miiller: 

“T must mention that the inscriptions confirm the view 
which I have held from the beginning, that the first dynasty 
of Manetho and of the earlier historians was preceded by acon- 
siderable number of kings not less powerful or civilized than 
Menes. Some religious reasons may have induced the priests 
not to register these ‘dynasties of the ancestors’ and to begin 
history with Menes.” 

We shall look with great interest for the official publication 
of these discoveries. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HisToricaAL SurvEY OF Pre-CurRIsTIAN EpucaTion. By S. S. Lauri, 
A.M., LL.D. PRoOFEssOR oF THE INSTITUTES AND History oF Epuca- 
TION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The most remarkable outcome of the work of exploration in 
the East, is the enormous amount of literature that has been 
brought to light among nations and people heretofore con- 
sidered barbarous. Exploration has restored to us the in- 
scribed monuments and records of great civilizations which 
preceded or existed concurrently with the Hebrew people. 
The Tell el-Amarna tablets show us that prior to the time of 
Moses, in the fifteenth century before Christ, there was an ad- 
vanced civilization, and scribes from Babylonia taught the 
cuneiform writing to the people of Canaan and to the learned 
in Jerusalem. The work of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
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Lacish, shows us that there was a powerful civilization and 
literature in the land before the Israelities came there. It is 
only within’very recent years that we have been able to form 
an estimate of the culture and social life of the ancient people. 
In writing a history of education it is necessary to estimate the 
civilizing forces at work in different countries in order to form 
a clear conception of their social organization, and of the ideal 
of life and character to which they unconsciously attained. It 
is therefore necessary to study the best products of a people in 
literature, science and art, in order to interpret the course of 
training to which it would naturally endeavor to subject its 
youth to a more or less conscious ideal of national and civil 
life, of personal character, and political justice. 

This is the course taken by Professor Laurie in the work be- 
fore us, and if fully carried out would take several volumes. 
But the author says that his book is not a history, but is a his- 
torical survey, and that nothing essential to the understanding 
of pre-Christian edcation has been omitted. It is a difficult 
matter, within the compass of 400 pages, to give expression to 
the religious and ethical attributes of the various nations of 
antiquity, to life and its duties. Professor Laurie has written 
avery compact and interesting book, and has been very free 
to form his own conclusions from the evidence gathered from 
the best and latest authorities, the writers “often being by no 
means always in agreement with each other or themselves.” 

Professor Laurie begins with the Hamitic races, and con- 
siders their political constitution, religion and ethics, literature 
and art, social conditions, women, instruction of the people, 
etc., and this method is followed with the Semitic race, the 
Uro-Altaic or Turanian, and the Aryan or Indo-European 
races, giving the leading religious and social characteristics of 
pre-Christian societies as they were actually found operative in 
the life of the people of each nation taken as a whole. In 
estimating the civilization of a people, the author has confined 
himself to the point of time at which they were approach- 
ing the highest expression of the national idea. We can 
heartily recommend this book to the readers of Bisuia. It 
covers a ground not often touched upon by other writers. 

(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 91 Fifth 
Ave., 8 vols., 436 pages. Price, $3.50). 


Contents of the Brahmavadin, Vol. III, No. 16. “The Attri- 
butes of God and Man’s relation to them,” by Swami Abheda- 
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nanda ; “ The People of Arabia,” by Ananta; “Re-incarnation,” 
Vol. III, No. 15, “God and Braham,” “ The Ethical Ideas of 
Hindus,” by Swami Saradananda; “Vedanta Missionary Work,” 
Triplicans, Madaas. New York Office, Walter Goodyear, 115 
Nassau Street. 


Tue EMPIRES OF THE BIBLE, FROM THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES TO THE 
BasyLonian Captivity. By ALONZO TREVIER JONEs. 

This is not an original work, but the author has brought to- 
gether from the best obtainable sources, the leading facts in the 
history of the empires of the Bible, Babylonia, Egypt, Israel 
and Assyria. Mr. Jones has succeeded in bringing together a 
great deal of information from good authorities, and his work 
will prove a valuable commentory on the International Sunday 
School Lessons, and for all Bible students. 

(Battle Creek, Mich. Review and Herald Publishing Co., 
8 vo., pages 410. Price, $1.50 ). 


St. Luxe anp St. Paut. EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, BY 
Ricuarp G, Moutton, M.A., Ph.D, 


These two volumes of the “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” contain 
the Gospel of St. Luke, followed by the Acts of the Apostles, 
with the Pauline Epistles introducted at the several points of 
the history to which they are usually referred. Thus it makes 
more symmetrial the contents of the New Testament by the 
insertion of each epistle in its proper place in the historical 
narrative. The revised version is followed in these’ dainty 
volumes. 

Says Prof. Moulton: “The matter included within the cov- 
ers of these two small volumes has turned the world upside 
down, laid the foundations of modern religion and civilization, 
and struck a unity through all history. In the present simple 
arrangement it is possible for a reader of ordinary intelligence, 
almost at a sitting, to traverse the literature from beginning to 
end, and so to bring his individual mind, unhampered by ex- 
traneous comment, into fresh and immediate contact with the 
most dynamic persons, incidents, and thoughts that history has 
produced.” 

(New York: .The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
2 vols., 16mo., 226, 235 pages. Price, 50 cents each). 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE GREEK New TeEsTAMENT. By Pror. L. S. Pot- 
win, ADELBERT COLLEGE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


A good portion of this book is made up of scholarly articles 
contributed to the Andover Review, the Journal of Biblicla 
Literature, and the Bibliotheca Sacra. This book is an excel- 
lent supplement to the commentaries, and it often throws a 
new light upon difficult passages. The titles of some of the 
chapters are: “The New Testament use of Agapao and 
Phileo,” “ A Point of Grammar in ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’” “ Words 
followed from the Latin,” “‘ Words followed from the Hebrew 
and Aramaic,” “ Words not found in Classical Writers,” and 
“ Does the Preface to Luke’s Gospel belong also to the Acts.” 
Professor Potwin considers the New Testament as literature in 
the widest sense, bound by its laws, and entitled to all its liber- 
ties, and is therefore to be interpreted on common-sense liter- 
ary principles. 

(Chicago and New York: The Fleming H. Revell Co., 
12m0., 220 pages. Price, $1.00). 


The Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Vereins, Vol. XX., 
Part 2-3, includes a long and remarkable monograph of Dr. G. 
Schumacher upon the southern part of the land of Basan, with 
a detailed map, and numerous illustrations. This description, 
being both geographical and historical, is of the greatest inter- 
est. 


Professor Sayce is now engaged upon two works, the one en- 
titled, Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Service & Paton, and the other, 7he Life and 
Customs of the Babylonians and Assyrians, will form one of a 
series of handbooks to be issued by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. 


In speaking of Nebuchadrezzar’s palace, Josephus, who lived 
in the first century, A. D., has a short memorandum to the 
effect that “the palace was built in fifteen days,” a statement 
which appeared so palpable an exaggeration, as it was one of 
the finest buildings of the time, and was built of exceptionally 
handsome, neatly moulded and stamped bricks, that not much 
attention was ever paid to the words of Josephus. What, then, 
was the amazement of the archeologists, when on a cylinder of 
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Nebuchadrezzar, now in London, they read these words: /n 
jifteen days I completed the splendid work. Even supposing 
all the materials to have been brought together, all the art 
work to have been done beforehand, and only placed and put 
together in this space of time, what a command of human labor 
does not such a statement represent ! 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of London, announce “The 
Mummy’s Dream.” A novel written and illustrated by H. B. 
Proctor. An Egyptian story of the Exodus, taken from the 
monuments, and agreeing with recent Egyptological research.” 

This book undertakes to prove “that there was a religion 
there before the Israelitish Exodus, and that it was in many 
respects as beautiful with holy living, with charity, and toler. 
ation towards the unfortunate and unenlightened as anything 
modern civilization can boast.” 


There has recently been brought to light a number of apo- 
calypses and romances from the early church. These are 
given to us chiefly through the editors of the Cambridge, 
“Texts and Studies” and all from manuscripts ranging from 


the eighth to the fifteenth centuries. They are largely apo- 
calyptic writings and early Christian romances. 

Among those recently discovered additions to early Christian 
literature are the vision of Paul, the apocalypse of the Virgin, 
the apocalypse of Sedrach, the testament of Abraham, the acts 
of Xanthippe and Polyzena and the narrative of Zosimus. We 
shall in all probability recover still more of this literature, 
which must have been extensive. 

It is from these apocalypses that we have those pictorial 
representations of heaven and hell which have had so wide an 
influence. Only one who read the apocalypse of Peter or the 
apocalypse of the Virgin could have painted such a picture as 
Orcagna’s “ Triumph of Death,” or could sculpture such ascene 
as Adam Kraft’s “Last Judgement” on the Church of the 
Virgin at Nuremberg. 


CONTENTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, 
Vor. XX., Part 5. 
The Oracle of Nahum, by Dr. Paul Ruben. Ushabti-box of 
Nes-pa-chred, a priest of Mentu, by Walter L. Nash. The 
Kuthean Legend of the Creation, by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
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Roman Inscriptions Relating to Hadrian’s Jewish War, by 
Joseph Offord. Contributionson Dictionnaire Hieroglyphique, 
by Dr. Karl Piehl. Mots Egyptians dans la Bible, by Prof. J. 
Lieblein. 

Dr. Ruben puts an entirely new construction upon some pas- 
sages inthe Oracle of Nahum. He considers that the verses, 
i, 12, unto ii, 14 form a literary unity, and he discards with 
Wellhausen, some lines of quite a different character (i, 13, ii, 
1,3). Wellhausen, Gunkel, Jeremias, Billerbeck, Nowok, and 
others have done their best to elucidate the meaning of obscure 
words and prophecies. Some hold that the prophet wrote in 
Assyria, and appeal is made to the Assyrian coloring of the 
imagery, and to the language. But Volck thinks that the As- 
syrian coloring is nothing more than we would naturally ex- 
pect from a vivid imagination. Dr. Ruben attempts to explain 
the linguistic peculiarities of the prophecy, and shows some of 
the evident corruptions of the text. The result is a translation 
of the Oracle which gives an entirely new idea of the meaning. 
The following is a specimen of Dr. Ruben’s translation : 


1.12, Thus saith the Lord: I shall cause to flow mighty 
waters. 
Quickly shall they stream and run and the sound of thy 
name shall no longer resound. 
And the Lord has given acommandment concerning 
thee that no more of thy issue shall be sown. 
Out of the house of thy Gods will I cut off the graven 
image and the molten image I will make thy grave. 

For he, who is to cause thy inundation, has come up 
before thy battlements mount the guard, watch the way 
make thy loins strong, fortify thy power mightly. 
Overbearing are his warriors with more than human 
pride the valiant ones make sport with man a terror are 
the chariots in the hour of their preparation. 

And the horses rattle in the streets, the chariots rage, 
and jostle one against another in the broad way, they 
seem like torches, like the lightnings they run. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The publication office of Bzb/ia has been removed to Meri- 
den, Conn., where it had previously been published for ten 
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years. The continually increasing growth of the magazine re- 
quired more room and larger facilities for printing and bind- 
ing, and the numerous business details incident to a serial pub- 
lication were much more than Mrs. Buckman could possibly 
attend to, and still attend to her very laborious work as secre- 
tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund. It has already seriously 
impaired her health. It has also been found to be a great in- 
convenience to have the editor one hundred miles from the 
office of publication, as it is difficult to have the proof properly 
read, and there was always the danger of the miscarriage of 
copy. 

The publishers of Biblia (who also publish the Connecticut 
Quarterly), have one of the best equipped printing establish- 
ments in New England, and they can give more time and at- 
tention to the details of publication. 

Mrs. Buckman will still retain her interest in Biblia, and will 
act as associate editor. She will also receive subscriptions, 
when it is more convenient than to send to the home office. 


Professor Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania, will 
begin excavations in Babylonia at an early date, he having ob- 
tained a firman from the Ottoman government. The work will 
be concentrated upon the platform of Sargon as the lowest 
strata in the temple of Bel, which yielded such extraordinary 
results during the previous campaign, 1893-96. 


M. de Sarzac’s excavations at Tello, in southern Babylonia, 
have suddenly come to an end, but will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued later on, when the weather is cooler. The German Ex- 
ploring Expedition under Sachau and Koldewey, sent out dur- 
ing the winter of 1897-98, has returned to Berlin. A full report 
of the result of their examination of certain important Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian ruins is in the course of publication. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from June 20 to July 20, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. James B. Ames, . : . J. M. Pereles, 

E. W. Barnes, . . r Chas. Platt, 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher. ; : Mrs. Chas B. Potter, 

Walter L. Bogert, 5. Thos. Fitch Rowland, . 

Miss Frances , Blackwell, z Thos. H. Russell, ' 

E. R. Bu ; ' Prof. G. S. F. Savage, 

Philip G. rown, 5. Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, 
Rev. A, St. John Chambre, T. W. Thorndike, 

D. S. Chatfield, : 5. N. S. S. Tompkins, 

Mrs. Odle Close, (in memoriam) 5.00 Mrs. Jas. S. Watson, 

Mrs. Emmette Coldman, ‘ 5.00 Mrs. L. H. Wellman, ; 
THEO. M. DAVIS, . . 50.00 Rev. Richard P. Williams, 
Waters S. Davis, : ; 5.00 American Geographical Society, 
Mrs. Susan D. Ely, . ‘ 5.00 Buffalo Public Library, , 
George Forrest, . . ; 1.00 Case Memorial Library, 

Henry M. Foster, : ; 5.00 Free Public Library, 
FRANCIS C. FOSTER, . 25.00 Evanston, Ill., ’ 

Mrs. M. A. Gage, : : 5.00 Haverhill Public Library, 

Mrs. Asa Gray, . ; . 10.00 Metropolitan Museum o ‘Art, 
C. F.;Gunther. . 5.00 Milwaukee Public Library, 
Pro R. Jewett, Ph. D.. 5.00 New Bedford Public Library, 


et LOUISE KENN EDY, 25.00 Northampton Public Library, 

T. O. Loveland, M. . 5.00 Osterhout Free Library, 

Rev. Alexande, MeKenzie, D.D. 5.00 Rutger’s College wos 

Mrs. Mary R. Mixter, ; 5.00 Southern Baptist Public ibrary, s 

G. LESLIE NICHOLS, . 67.00 The Newberry Library, 

A. J. Parsons, i . 1000 Y. M. C. A., New York City, oo 


From June 20 to July 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archaeological Survey Fund : 


Mrs. James B. Ames, ‘ . Waters S. Davis, ‘ 5.00 
E. W. Barnes, _. ; ; G. LESLIE NICHOLS, . 25.00 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, ; t Thos. Fitch Rowland, - 10.00 
Walter L. Bogert, : ‘ f Thos. H. Russell, ; ; 5.00 


From June 20 to July 20, the following subscriptions to the 
Graeco-Roman Branch, are gratefully acknowledged : 
Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D., . 5.00 Hon. Wm. Niles, : , 5.00 
Miss Frances H. Close, _ . 5.00 Mrs. Chas. B. Potter, . 5.00 
Waters S. Davies, ; ; 5.00 Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, 5.00 
R. D. Douglas, . . 10.00 Mrs. L. H. Wellman, . “ 5.00 


Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, ‘ 5.00 Hon. Horace White, . - 10.00 
Mrs. Asa Gray, . . ; 5.00 


Francis C, Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Thomas E. Still- 
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Elmira, N. Y., Francis Hall, Esq. 
Geneseo, N. Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge, p.p 
Ithaca, N. Y,, Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, p.p. 
Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Chas. B. Potter, 
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Prof. Howard Osgood, pD.p. 
Burlington, Vt., Mrs. Theo. A. Hopkins. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 

man, D.D., 109 South Ave. 
Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Prof. E. H. Williams, Jr- 
117 Church St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 

George Vaux, 1715 Arch St. 

T. Powers Harris, 1607 Walnut St. 

Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., University 

Club. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 
25 W. River St. 

York, Pa., Rev. Chas. J. Wood, p.p. 

Hoboken, N. J., Pres’t Henry Morton, 

PH.D., Stevens Institute Technology. 


Detroit, Mich., Charles Buncher, Esq. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 
882 Euclid Ave. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edward Herbruck, 
PH.D., 1606 East 3d St. 

Baltimore, Md., Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 
1204 Bolton St. 

Washington, D. C., Prof. O. T. Mason, 
PH.D. 

Miss Georgia L. Leonard, gro I St. 
Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. B. Chris- 

tian, 404 South 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, pH.D. 
226 Summitt Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., Hon. E. W. Blatchford. 
Good Hope, Ill, Rev. S. D, Peet, PH.D. 
Mt. Morris, Ill., Rev. D. L. Miller. 
Springfield, Ill., Rev. F. W. Taylor, pD.p. 
Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern, 
PH.D., 1830 Sherman Ave. 
Hartford, Conn., Prof. Sam’l Hart, p.p. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns. 

Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m.p., 
PH.D. 

New Haven, Conn., Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
D.D. 

Newport, R. I., Mrs. A. L. Andrews. 

Boston, Mass.,Mrs. F.D. Allen, Vendome. 

Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B. Ames. 

Salem, Mass., Rev. A. P. Putnam, p.p. 

Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, pD.p. 

Nantucket, Mrs. Charles H. Webb. 

West Roxbury, Mass., Miss Marie A. 
Molineux, pH.D., Park St. 

Toronto, Canada, S. R, Allen, Esq. 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. 


It was established for 


the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘Hyksos” Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sities of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Takpanhes) have been discovered ; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 

THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 

Graco-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this seasons’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 


history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exporation Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis, Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Amand Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (3§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. PartII. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume 1V. Ei Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Y. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II. Archeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price 7o 
cents. 

III. Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 7o cents. 

TV. Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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VY. Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, go cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
socents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, Fr. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. Edition of 150 copies only, A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I, and II. ready. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. : 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership, All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or thereform received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accord- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

(a> Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

(~ Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary in the United States. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLaIsHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLtTeR Morrison, Esq., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQUARE, W. LONDON, 
American Members of General Committee. 
PresIDENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hi_precut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E, A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautaugua. 
ProressoR THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 


1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. + It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. ‘The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statemen?s of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WeEsTERN PALEsTINRE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we poseess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLermMontT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmes of Moab, 
are archeeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other explorers. 
Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MItEs east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special sur- 
veys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, ’Ajlfin, 
and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square miles, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 THe GEroLocicaL Survey oF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S,— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PRoverRss, LEGEDNS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBeRs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the “‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 
II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.c.B., R.E., &c. 
Iti. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.z. 
IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., rz. 
Y. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 
VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 
VIL. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 
VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.x. 
IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by DR. CHAS. H. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 
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Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 7° "a cacrstect'Serana, LONDON, W. c 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
& chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 
By Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 

After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
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with avery full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 
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kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materiall 
influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume will 
contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 
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